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isted in Normandy, it fails to prove that it did not, or may not, have 
arisen simultaneously or even earlier in England. Mr. Stubbs seems, 
therefore, to think that Brunner has begged the very question most 
essential to the English side of the claim, and we must wait for a 
more thorough investigation from the English point of view before 
expressing a final opinion. 

Undoubtedly, however, Brunner has demonstrated the legal origin 
of the jury. Much remains to be done in the way of detail, but the 
great lines of development are traced. Perhaps, indeed, he has been 
over-hasty in his publication. The divisions of his book are too 
numerous ; the matter ill distributed ; the work as an exposition of the 
subject is not altogether satisfactory. One must be unusually well 
trained to the use of scientific treatises not to lose one's way among 
this enormous variety of facts which the author presents without suf- 
ficient classification. Nevertheless, with all its faults, this is one of 
the most remarkable works which have been made on the history of 
institutions of Germanic origin. 



9. — Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit. Von Wilhelm von Giese- 
brecht. 4 er Band : Staufen und Welfen (erste Abtheilung). Braun- 
schweig. 1873. 

Wilhelm von Giesebbecht is one of the most considerable among 
living German historians, and one of the most illustrious disciples 
formed in the school of Ranke. It is now some thirty years since he 
began his studies on the German Middle Ages, and eighteen years 
since the first volume of his History of the Empire appeared. That 
volume, beginning with a sketch of the earliest Germanic society, and 
passing rapidly over the foundation, triumph, and decline of the Caro- 
lingian empire, set forth in detail the circumstances which brought 
Otto I., the second king of Germany in the Saxon line, to Rome, to re- 
ceive in 963, from Pope John XII., the imperial crown of the West. 
This volume closed with the death of Otto III. in 1002. The next, 
published some years afterwards, ended the history of the Saxon 
house in the person of Henry II., the Saint, and showed the Fran- 
conian emperors at the height of their power in the reigns of Con- 
rad II. and of Henry III. The third volume, divided into two, was 
published in 1868. In 1863 the two earlier volumes reached their 
third edition ; the third has yet got no further than its second. It 
recounts the struggle of the investitures, and exposes in strong relief 
the desperate contest between Henry IV. and Gregory VII. This vol- 
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ume ends with the reign of Henry V., the last of the Salian line. And 
now after five years of silence Giesebrecht conies forward again to con- 
tinue a history already voluminous. The fourth volume is to appear 
like the third, in two half-volumes. In the first part there is, there- 
fore, neither preface nor table of contents. It embraces the reign of 
the Emperor Lothar, of Saxony, which forms in some- sort the con- 
necting link between the two great dynasties of the Salians and 
Hohenstaufens, and marks a moment of respite and indecision in the 
gigantic strife between priesthood and empire. The end of the first 
half-volume then sets forth the beginning of the second period of 
struggle, the approaching .rivalry of Guelf and Ghibeleine. We see 
here the ever-increasing power of the Guelfs stretching itself towards 
the north and the south at once, over Saxony, Bavaria, and Carinthia. 
Henry the Proud believes himself arrived at his great end when 
Lothar his father-in-law dies, designating him to the German nobles 
as successor to the throne. But the princes and bishops reject the 
choice and elect Conrad, the representative of the old Salian dy- 
nasty, and the first Hohenstaufen king. Conrad at once begins the 
struggle. 

Those qualities of the true historian which were conspicuous in the 
earlier works of Giesebrecht are equally marked in the present vol- 
ume. His scrupulous and sure criticism guards him against rash and 
violent solutions in the rendering of texts. His narration is clear, his 
style often elevated, always sober. Doubtful historical points are re- 
served to be treated in excursus at the end of each volume. 

There is but one drawback to the scientific value and the literary 
attractiveness of Giesebrecht's history, and this is that at times there 
is in it a certain quality which suggests the German gymnasium ; the 
tone of the pedagogue, though not in the least of the pedant. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, the author aimed at a political object 
in tracing this vast outline. He wanted to arouse in the heart of 
young Germany the wish and the need of German unity. After say- 
ing this in 1849 and 1850, he urgently repeated it, and the sub- 
sequent events at Sadowa filled him with a profound joy. All this 
is highly meritorious to him as a citizen and a patriot, but unques- 
tionably his history would have been better for scientific or foreign 
readers if it showed less the influence of this desire to impress a moral 
upon German youth. 

On the appearance of the second part of the new volume we shall 
have occasion to return to the consideration of some points of detail 
in the first. For this purpose, the two parts cannot be well treated 
separately. 



